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A PREFACE, 
Ke. Fe. 


R FURST, the learned author of the Hebrew Lexicon now trans- 

lated into English, has been occupied with the Semitic languages 
during the best part of his life; and in various works has given 
many proofs of familiarity with Hebrew and Chaldee, as well as with 
the Targumic, Talmudic, and Rabbinic dialects. After publishing 
his large Hebrew Concordance, which superseded all preceding ones, 
he devoted himself with great industry to the preparation of this 
Dictionary, which was issued in parts for several years till its com- 
pletion in 1861. It was not his first essay in Hebrew Lexicography ; 
for he had already composed a small Lexicon, and inserted the 
essentials of one in the Concordance itself. A second edition was 
soon called for and issued in 1863, in two volumes octavo. Thus 
he is not a novice in the department to which it belongs. 

During the space of thirty or forty years it is natural to suppose 
that important additions are made to the materials of a Lexicon. 
Besides the researches of travellers and archeologists in Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, and other lands, critical commentaries on the books of 
the Old Testament, or dissertations on Biblical literature by the 
best scholars, contribute fresh matter, by augmenting or correcting 
views already current in the critical world. The Ezegetisches 
Handbuch itself, though not the production of first-rate Hebraists 
with a few exceptions, may suggest a variety of particulars to the 
careful inquirer. Hence the lexicographical works of Gesenius, 
valuable as they are, require to be supplemented, corrected, and 
modified, at the present day. It is difficult, indeed, to follow in his 
steps without incurring the risk of unfavourable comparison or the 
charge of presumption, because his Lexicons exhibit rare and pre- 
eminent excellence. It cannot be denied that he had the leading 
qualifications of a successful lexicographer. But time modifies the 
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value of works however great in their own day; and dictionaries are 
susceptible of endless improvement. Gesenius himself, as long as 
he lived, was constantly correcting his own work. 

The high position which Gesenius occupied as a Hebraist did not 
deter others from undertaking similar works very near his own time. 
Meier published a large and somewhat pretentious Lexicon, based on 
a different principle, and executed in another nfanner, which did not 
meet with much approbation (1845). In our own country, Pro- 
fessor Samuel Lee compiled a Hebrew Lexicon far below Gesenius’s 
in merit (1844); the learned orientalist having neither judgment 
nor critical sagacity for the right performance of his task. He was 
followed by Professor Jarrett, who did not hesitate to write an 
inferior book. Neither of these English productions can have inter- 
fered materially with the sale of Gesenius’s Lexicons in Great 
Britain. 

The work before us contains many new views and facts. It is the 
most important in its sphere since Gesenius’s labours. The roots 
and themes of words are investigated throughout, with abundant 
comparisons of the Aramaean, Arabic, and Talmudic. Ancient 
versions are collated ; the writings of the best Jewish lexicographers 
constantly referred to; and many passages of the Bible are trans- 
lated or explained. ‘The author has diligently availed himself of 
recent investigations in philology, without neglecting the records of 
travellers in Palestine and the East generally. By this means he 
has added largely to the information given in Winer’s “ Simonis,” 
Gesenius and Meier; and his book is an improvement on theirs in 
many respects. He has given the right view in not a few instances 
where Gesenius is incorrect. That he has done so everywhere 
cannot be affirmed, for one reason perhaps, because he has relied on 
Jewish sources too exclusively. Thus Gesenius took 2% (Genesis 
xlix. 10) to mean peace or the peace-bringer, in which he was 
followed, as usual, by De Wette. First very properly understands 
it of the place Shiloh. The noun nimi (Psalm xxiii. 2) with the 
preceding Ὦ is translated by Gesenius waters of quietness, i.e., still, 
placid waters; whereas M22 means refreshing or quickening, and is 
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rightly given so by Fiirst. In like manner, *¥2 (Psalm xxxv. 16) 
is stated to mean cake, as it does in another passage; parasites of the 
cake. Here again, Fiirst is better than Gesenius, rendering it 
perversion or distortion; 2.¢., “lying enemies, perverting and dis- 
torting my words.” This sense is confirmed by the Arabic ze to 


be crooked. Gesenius assigns to 1321, the Hiphil of ΠΡ the sense to 
sell in Zechariah xiii. 5, where Fiirst has correctly to buy, this being 
one of the instances in which Hiphil is the same as Kal, as in 77} 
equivalent to iM] (Genesis xxiv. 48.) Again, TP, as it occurs in 
Psalm civ, 24, is said by Gesenius to mean creature in Chaldee, 
which is incorrect. Here Fiirst gives the true statement, as well as 
the only meaning of the word which linguistic usage and analogy 
allow. The sense of 321 in Haggai ii. 7 is left unexplained by 
Gesenius; whereas it is well given by Fiirst the desire, i.e., the 
noblest or most select of all nations. In Job xxix. 18, Sin is rendered 
sand by Gesenius; Fiirst rightly gives phaeniz. Such examples 
might be multiplied. It is only necessary to read the articles 
Mi, ND, 13, TW, to see the light of recent knowledge reflected on 
them. But it is needless to institute a comparison between the 
lexicons of the two scholars, because they proceed on different plans. 
Though none will readily give up the works of Gesenius, or become 
indifferent to their great merit, Fiirst’s book will serve as an im- 
portant supplement which should not be neglected. It will be safest 
for the student to lean upon neither exclusively, as they may modify 
and correct one another. 

The English version embodies a number of additions and improve- 
ments transmitted by. the author in manuscript, so that it is 
literally a thzrd edition, considerably improved. It is therefore hoped 
that the book in its English dress will stimulate and promote 
the efforts now made to arrive at an exact knowledge of the 
Old Testament in its original tongues. To young men espe- 
cially, it may give an impetus in their progress ; to students in 
the Bible who have not become hardened in dogmatic opinions that 
prove an effectual hindrance to knowledge. The translator looks 
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to them chiefly for the introduction of a better era in critical 
studies than any which this country has witnessed since the 
days of Walton and his noble fellow-labourers. While pro- 
fessors of Hebrew at our great Universities sometimes hinder 
scientific criticism, avowing their distrust of what they will not 
understand; those desirous to learn have only to avoid their 
example. For titles and offices do not impart knowledge, else the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford would not say, in defiance 
of facts, that the preposition ¥2 does not of itself signify 
witheut. The translator has always thought that our English 
version correctly renders,—“‘ For then shalt thou lift up thy face 
without spot” (Job xi. 15),—where the preposition does not 
derive its privative force from any words beside it; but now 
the absurdity is propounded that removed from is’ not 
equivalent to without. And as if this were not enough 
7207 win2? DIS NWI ΝΟΣ ΤΣ «(Daniel i. 21) is said to be a 
‘simple sentence” stating that Daniel ‘‘continued through the 
whole residue of the Babylonian empire,” thus manifesting igno- 
rance of two points equally clear to tyros; first, that in whatever 
way ΠῚ) be taken, whether by itself was, 1.96. “existed, lived; ” or 
as closely connected with TY was until, continued to, the expression 
is contrary to Hebrew usage; and, secondly, that if “Y here does 
not exclude the time beyond that up to which it specifies, it does 
not certainly zclude it. The latter error is excusable perhaps 
from haste;.the writer not having looked closely into the pas- 
sage of Hengstenberg which he was copying. Yet a beginner 
ought to know that ‘2730 (Hosea viii. 13) is not an intensive 
form from 3°; that the poetical form MOyW! is not an 
“intensive” one meaning mighty salvation; and that 972 is 
not a ‘‘collective” from 3. Blunders of this sort, and they 
are numerous, extending even to the attributing of a signi- 
fication “with power over” to the preposition %Y itself, are 
only too consistent with the character of the professor, whose 
critical knowledge of Hebrew is in an inverse ratio to the 
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tenacity of his traditionalism.* It is matter of regret that 
no sign of progress or right incentive to Hebrew studies 
can be found in such quarters. But the case may be exceptional. 


[ Prof. Ewald has favoured me with the following opinion of Dr Pusey’s Hebrew 
scholarship :— 

“‘ How completely incapable Pusey is to form a judgment of the Book of Daniel is 
evident from the fact that he is equally incompetent properly to estimate another Book, 
even in the matter of language. Thus he will have it that Ecclesiastes was written 
in the tenth century by Solomon himself, falling into the gross mistake of mis- 
apprehending the language, and denying the surest facts ; while he puts forward new 
opinions repugnant to all truth, and still more to the clearest evidence. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes contains words which could not have become current before the Persian 


period, such as DISD, a term used in it for the first time in the very sense in which 


the Persian rulers employed it after Cyrus. Pusey can say nothing about it, except that 
the word is older than the Pehlvi. as if any one could take the Pehlvi. for a language 
reaching up to Solomon’s time ; and also that it is found in Syriac, as if it were not 
known how young the Syriac is with which we are acquainted. Words such as Tay deed 


(Eccles. ix, 1) in place of which ΠΣ ΟΥ̓ may (Isaiah xxviii, 21) must have βίου 
in Hebrew, and V2 long ago, can only have penetrated into Ecolesiastes by the 


complete intermixture of Aramaean and Hebrew, in a way presented by no other Book 
of the Old Testament. But Pusey flatly denies this historical fact, as if that could help 
him. Compounds, like 153 then (Eccles. viii, 10) and JON if (vi, 6) are also found in 


the Book of Esther, the latter being pure Aramaean. . Pasey denies the force of these 
facts also. But when he tells us that YON is identical] with aN behold, which is 


once interchanged in Daniel ii, 31 with 98 according to a recognised transference of 


language he betrays so complete,and I must say, so gross ignorance of all and every kind 
of philology as well as of historical knowledge, that one is ready to suppose he could never 
have been appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford.” 

More painful than the Professor’s ignorance of Hebrew is the fact pointed out in 
the ‘Examiner’ of January 8th, 1866, that the spirit of orthodox partizanship led the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, to forget himself so far as to state of the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson’s sentiments what is untrue. In a letter addressed to that paper by 
“ Presbyter Anglicanus,” it is shewn by irrefragable proof that so far from Mr Wilson 
affirming on his trial “the everlastingness of future punishment,’ he denied it 
clearly and expressly. Well may the Professor's Reverend brother say, “ Dr Pusey has 
brought against Mr Wilson a charge which is utterly untrue. When this is the case 
there must be war. Is it, then, to be a war without quarter? And are those who, 
without right, arrogate to themselves the exclusive title of orthodox, prepared ‘ to lie 
‘for God’ whenever and wherever they may think it needful todo so?” I have also 
noticed, that in the page of his Eirenicon preceding the one where he go writes of Mr 
Wilson (page 13), the author makes a statement about myself as true as the one which 
“‘ Presbyter Anglicanus” has exposed ; but let it pass. The cause of truth will not 
be promoted by unscrupulous animosity. Nor can any one supposed to be learned, 
more effectually forfeit his claim to the epithet in the eye of the true scholar, than by 
stooping to use the worst party-weapons which theological hatred has forged. ] 
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It ought to be distinctly observed, that the translator is 
not responsible for the contents of this work. His sole busi- 
ness was to put them into literal intelligible English. This 
was not easy, since the author is not very careful about per- 
spicuity of style or clear arrangement. His contractions are 
numerous and his sentences often awkward. The translator cor- 
rected a number of references, and various Arabic words wrongly 
printed. He regrets, however, to say, that his correction of 
palpable mistakes in the Arabic was commonly neglected—a fact 
which he did not discover till the printing had far advanced 
—though he had taken special care to get the words conformed 
to the Lexicon of Freytag; sometimes with the additional aid 
of Johnson, and the valuable opinion of the oriental scholar 
Wright. 

It was the wish of the writer to make alterations of some 
extent; so that he consented the more readily at first to undertake 
the task. To this step, however, both author and publisher were 
averse. Abiding therefore by the conditions imposed, he had to rest 
satisfied with his own opinions and keep them in reserve; though 
the temptation to innovate was hard to be resisted. Had he been 
left to himself he would have endeavoured to carry out such views 
as the following: . 

First. He would have lessened the efforts apparent in the 
Lexicon to differ from Gesenius. It is hazardous to try to differ 
from such a scholar. 

Secondly. He would have abridged the number of senses attached 
to words, which are unnecessarily multiplied, their diversity often 
consisting in the variation of a German term, not in idea. Here 
the writer found it very difficult to get English words for that variety 
which the German language affords, or may be made to afford by a 
new coinage. Every Lexicon should aim at a careful distinction 
between signification and sense; bringing as many appli- 
cations of a word as possible under the latter head. Since 
Fiirst has not always avoided the use of a German word twice 
for the meaning of the same Hebrew one in the passages he 
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adduces, the translator found it almost impossible not to employ 
an English one twice. 

Thirdly. In the department of etymology the present writer 
would have made extensive alterations by giving less scope to imagi- 
nation in bringing forth “organic roots.” Here the author has 
proceeded on the principle of Ben Saruk, that all roots were mono- 
syllabic or of two letters at first, and were afterwards enlarged into 
stems on both sides. It is possible that such may have been the 
case ; but the principle is not universally established. In many 
cases the writer would have expunged the “ organic roots” and their 
comparisons ; in others he would have been very cautious about 
their exhibition. That there is some foundation for the principle 
acted upon, the translator is not disposed to deny ; but it cannot be 
carried out without subjecting one's self to the charge of idealising. 
An example or two will illustrate the writer’s view: 

Fiirst says that the organic root of wmd is wn, and that the 
primitive idea is to become less, to disappear. But Gesenius, who 
refrains from searching after monosyllabic or organic roots, affirms 
that the primitive signification of wm is to cover, referring to the 
cognate MD as meaning the same thing. This comparison appears 
to be correct, Im being merely a harder pronunciation of wn>. But 
Fiirst makes the two distinct, and gives their organic roots wn and 
ὙῚ respectively. Neither Lexicographer thought of comparing mp3, 
as the present writer is inclined to do. The M 18 not original, as 
Fiirst makes it. The idea lying in the “ organic root,” as he terms 
10, WD, DD, TD, enlarged into the three stems WMD, M5, IN, is to cover. 
ma, which Gesenius brings into comparison with wm> and “md, is a 
separate stem having no connexion with wn>; and Fiirst very 
properly keeps it apart, giving its organic root, perhaps correctly, 
on. . 

Again, 373 has nothing to do with Mn, which is mentioned 
along with it, and traced to the same organic root 35 ἢ. The 
fundamental idea of it is to separate, to strip off one side from another. 

Fourthly. In addition to the above changes, he would have 
reduced the number of assumed stems not in use, generally omitting 
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the array of meanings assigned to them from real or supposed deri- 
vatives. Thus, D5 should be brought into connexion with ‘Sw, the 
latter being a noun about which there are already different opinions 
in the Talmud. In fact there are three radical words, ἢ (DW), NDBW, 
mpw, to which ‘Dw, DDwi, and opipw should be referred ; the last two 
being adverbial forms of mbw and "5W. That opsw is from Sv 
may be seen in the Aruch. There is no reason for having three 
stems Πρ. And the translator would willingly have omitted the 
view thrown out by Fiirst under 35290 that it may be of Semitic 
origin and proceed from 320. There is no reason to doubt its being 
the Greek συμφωνία. Nor is there any cause for translating 
nw otherwise than pit or the grave; because it comes from MW 
in every case. It is true that the seventy render it διαφθορὰ, as 
if it meant destruction, from NNW, to destroy ; but the Greek trans- 
lators were not infallible. It also appears to him very doubtful 
whether verb-stems should be always considered the primitives, rather 
than nouns. Besides denominatives, he is inclined to believe in noun- 
as well as verb-stems. 

Fifthly. He would have reduced the Arabic and Syriac words 
compared, as also the Phenician ; revising the former thoroughly, 
and excluding all that would not bear the test of rigid scrutiny, or 
be found really appropriate. Some at least of Fiirst’s Arabic words 
do not appear even in Freytag ; some are imaginary, and the mean- 
ings assigned to others are incorrect. 

Sixthly. To abridge the limits of a Lexicon as far as possible, 
the context of difficult words or phrases only should be translated. 
Here the present writer would have sometimes lessened or omitted ; 
though learners are greatly helped by the number of passages they 
find ready to their hands. 

Seventhly. Although every Hebrew Lexicographer must allude 
more or less to other interpretations than those he has adopted, it is 
left to his own judgment to select such as he thinks worthy of that 
distinction. Here, again, the translator would have omitted and 
added. It is not easy, indeed, to remember at the right time what 
should be inserted. Memory is treacherous. The ablest men may 
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fail to see at the fitting opportunity what they should say with 
advantage. He would have added to the sense given to wa? in 
Psalm lxv. 14, the more usual one ; “the valleys are covered with 
flocks.” He would have given to 3 (Psalm 11, 12), the sense of 
chosen one, taking it from 172, or purely, an adverb from the same 
root.. In like manner he would have adduced under ΝῸΞ its con- 
struction with a suffix followed by DON (Psalm xlv. 7), and 
rendered “thy throne is God’s (a divine) throne for ever and 
ever "—a phrase which Robinson, translating Gesenius, did not 
understand, and added in consequence a note of contradiction. 
Under 783, where the reading in Psalm xxii. 17, is referred to, the 
translation like the lion should have been adduced, especially as it is 
the most probable. But it has been properly noticed that W in 
Isaiah ix. 5, is sometimes rendered booty or prey as it is by bn 
Esra, instead of eternity—an explanation. which Gesenius should 
have mentioned. 

Eighthly. Had the present writer been permitted he would have 
hesitated to admit all the ingenious novelties of the author respecting 
names of God, of which abundant use has been made in the proper 
names i; ON, nN; FIN, DY, &c. ; and he would have adhered to a less 
conjectural interpretation. ‘ Thus in the case of 7° it may probably 
mean lordship or rule; because V signifies lord in the Talmud, 
and so in Targumic. N71 is a man’s name in the Talmud; of 
which N17 (Martha) is the feminine. Here Gesenius and Fiirst 
differ widely. In like manner, the present writer would interpret 
MINN brother of death, to which NY 1 isa parallel ; and ὝΤΩΟΤΙΝ 
brother of the dawn, with its parallel WW" 12 son of the morning ; 
ONION seen by God, or seeing God, from the Talmudic or Targumic 
NON to see ; NOM being also a name in the Talmud. ‘TIT, N are 
parallel. But there is great latitude in resolving proper names, and 
much diversity of opinion. 

Ninthly, Nice distinctions should be carefully observed and 
attended to by lexicographers. Points requiring a delicate percep- 
tion test alike their knowledge and capacity of discernment. Thus 
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2W2 means primarily to boil and not to roast, though Fiirst gives it 
the latter sense. The distinction between 3 and OY (to roast) 15 
definite. Unfortunately many writers fail to notice it. The primary 
and proper meaning of the former is to prepare food in a liquid ; 
of the latter, to prepare it without a liquid. Hence the German 
braten is not rigidly applicable to the former. This reminds one of 
the many difficult particulars which require thoughtful consideration 
on the part of Hebraists, ex. gr., whether N’3) has ever a collective 
meaning in the singular, as in Deuteronomy xvill. 18. Gesenius 
gives it that sense in Daniel ix. 24 ; but there it cannot be sustained, 
because Jeremiah alone, or rather his prophecy of the seventy weeks, 
seems to be referred to. Probably it is never collective ; in which 
case the word in Deuteronomy refers to an expected prophet not the 
Messiah. 

The translator has now intimated the principal points in which 
he would have tried to bring the Lexicon a little nearer his ideal of 
what a work of the kind should be. It may be said that it would 
have ceased under those circumstances to represent all the opinions 
of Fiirst, and have become a mixed production. So it would 
undoubtedly. At present it represents the author alone. As a 
valuable and recent contribution to Ilebrew Lexicography, the fruit 
of much time and toil, students of the Jewish Scriptures will do 
well to keep it beside them. They may find it useful, if not indis- 
pensable, in leading them to a critical acquaintance with records 
thoroughly human and divine, imperishable in their interest, because 
they are connected with the religious development of man. 

[A brief specimen will give the reader some idea of the way in 
which the writer would proceed, were he composing a Lexicon. 
The verb Y7 in all its parts requiring too much space, he takes 
the Niphal of it only. 

»Π 1. to be known, perceived with the eyes, involving that 
knowledge which is the simple result of the sensation of sight, 
Gen. xli, 21, Psalm lxxvii., 20. 

2. To become or be known generally, leaving out of view the 
idea of the knowledge being the result of sensation and expressing 
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the act of the mind merely. As to the character of the knowledge 
theoretical or practical, intellectual or experiential, the verb itself 
does not indicate it, but the context. It is used both of persons and 
things. Of persons, with ? to or by whom, Ruth iii., 3; Exod. vi., 
3; Isaiah xix., 21; Ezek. xx., 5; or 28 Ezek.xx.9. With 4 of place 
where, Psalm Ixxvi, 2; Ixxix., 10; Prov. xxxi., 23; Isaiah lxi., 9. 
Of things, Exodus ii., 14; Levit., iv.. 14; Judges xvi, 9; Nahum 
ili., 17; with 2 by a thing, Exod. xxxiii., 16. The subject may be 
a clause following, with ? of a person i Sam. vi., ὃ; 3 Exod. xxi. 
36; °2 Deut. xxi., 1. 

(a) When the character of the knowledge is not otherwise 
specified it means, 2s known, 1.6., recognized, acknowledged, Psalm 
Ixxvi., 2; Prov. xxxi. 23; Isaiah Ixi, 9. (Ὁ) The knowledge 
is practical or experiential Psalm xlviii., 4; Isaiah xix., 21; Ezek. 
xx., 5, 9; xxxv., 11. . 

3. To be.made to know, 1.6.,) to be punished Prov. x., 9; 
Jerem, xxxi, 19. 

* * * * * * * 

-Where shall we place, Exodus vi., ὃ, in which YN occurs? 
Under 2 (a) or 2 (Ὁ) Ὁ Under 2 (a) because of the passage 
itself and the two contrasted clauses it consists of. J appeared, 
dc., by the name of God Almighty; but I was not known by my 
name the Eternal. Here the emphasis is not on the verb know 
as opposed to appeared, but on the name Jehovah over against 
El Shaddai. The word 3 refers to the communication of a 
new name, implying either that it was absolutely new, or that it 
was as good as unknown. 

A late writer, whose theological animus is more conspicuous 
than his critical ability*, hazards the bold assertion that the verb 
YT denotes making good in fact that which had been previously 
associated with the name. This interpretation, he says, is all but 
expressly put into our hands by Ezekiel xx. 9: “I wrought 
for my name's sake, that it might not be polluted in the sight 


* Crisis Hupfeldiana. By W. Kay, D.D. 
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of the heathen, among whom they were; in whose sight I made 
myself known (TN) to them, IN BRINGING THEM FORTH out of 
the land of Egypt.” Here what is in the context is thrown into 
the proper meaning of the verb; and we are asked to believe that 
the latter denotes the bringing out into fact that with which 
the name Jehovah had been previously associated. The 
name had been associated with the promise of the Israelites 
receiving the land of Canaan; the realization of that promise 
is signified by the verb 73. 

In addition to Ezekiel xx. 9, it is stated that the sense of the 
verb is almost formulized in Psalm ix. 17: ‘“‘ Known is the Lorp; 
He has executed judgment.” Here the interpretation of the 
apologist is faulty, for the second clause, “he has executed 
judgment,” is not distinct from the preceding one and 
explanatory of it; but both are properly one, meaning in 
English no more than, “known is the judgment he executes.” 
YN does not stand absolutely in the passage. 

The error which the critic falls into is that of limiting the verb 
to ὦ specific practical sense. The narrowing of it to a restricted 
meaning, known experientially by delivering his people out of Egypt, 
leads to the arbitrary treatment of the name Jehovah, where it 
occurs in Genesis. Thus in the twelfth chapter we read, that 
Jehovah appeared to Abraham, promising to give his seed the land of 
Canaan, whereupon the father of the faithful built an altar and 
worshipped. So in the fifteenth chapter it is stated that Jehovah 
made a covenant with Abraham, saying ‘‘ unto thy seed have I given 
this land,” &c. Thus the alleged writer of Exodus, vi. 3, speaks of 
Jehovah making a covenant with Abraham, and giving his posterity 
possession of Canaan. The same Jehovah talked with his servant, 
was entreated of him, and formally worshipped. ΑἹ] the knowledge 
of Jehovah, however, which is implied in Abraham’s intercourse with 
‘Him, is excluded by the critic from the knowledge involved in the 
verb YT in Exodus, vi. 3, if the latter conveys a knowledge of 
Jehovah manifested in the mighty acts connected with Israel’s 
deliverance, in opposition to that which the patriarchs had. But 
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when Jehovah condestended to make a covenant with Abraham 
respecting the deliverance of his seed from a strange land and their 
introduction into Canaan, he imparted to the patriarch the same 
kind of knowledge as that which was subsequently obtained; for 
Jehovah’s solemn promise is tantamount to His performance of it. 
The assurance of an action on His part is the same as its realization. 
It is the same knowledge which ἃ covenant-making and a covenant- 
performing Jehovah gives of Himself to His creatures. Yet the 
critic would have us suppose that all the knowledge of Jehovah 
which the patriarchs who built altars to Him and even offered Him 
slain beasts in sacrifice possessed, was of a different nature from 
the knowledge contained in the verb YN), The arbitrariness 
of such interpretation ensures its rejection. It would appear 
that He seized upon the view of 52 given by Hengsten- 
berg, who says, “Not merely because He was mindful of His 
covenant, but also because He heard the cry of the children 
of Israel, led them forth, judged their enemies, made Israel 
His peculiar people, and brought them into the land of 
promise—from being El Shaddai or Elohim he became Jehovah. 
EK] Shaddai is the undeveloped Jehovah; Jehovah is the poten- 
tiated El Shaddai.” The same hypothesis is repeated by Kurtz 
and QOehler. But instead of expounding it with caution, 
Dr Kay has set it in a light that ensures its rejection. 
Jehovah is represented by him as saying, “1 was not known to the 
patriarchs by such acts as I am now about to perform in bringing 
my people out of Egypt.”” How could He have made himself known 
to Abraham or Jacob in that manner, before the Israelites went 
down to Egypt and became a numerous people there? The name 
|) Jehovah is the genuine prophetic, theocratic name of God. When 
He makes a covenant with His servants under that name, He is 
known by them as really as He was known by Moses through the 
act of bringing the Israelites out of Egypt. The sacred writer tells 
us so in fact, by using it in the former case as well as the latter. 
The Jehovist writing long after the introduction of the Mosaic 
system, puts its institutions back into early times. The very 
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offerings of Cain ant Abel are levitical; but he lesseris tueforce of 
the anachronism by assuciating what-was peculiarly Mosaigfwith the 
name Jehovah, where it occurs previously to Exodus vi. ὃ; showing 
his full consciousness of the Mosaic origin of the name, even while 
using it in preceding history. | “Σ ἫΝ 

While speaking οὗ, this passage, we may allude to another 
apologist,* whose knowledge of Hebrew Ewald found it hard. to 
‘reconcile with his “public professorship of the language, and who 
falls into as much error as the uncharitable controversialist just 
referred to. After telling us (what we should not have known 
otherwise) that “God Almighty is not a name of God,” and that 
‘“‘as'a person, a character, God Almighty occurs in . the. first. 
number of the verse,’ he gives the following explanation : 
“He revealed Himself to the patriarchs by His attributes, God, 
Almighty; He revealed to Moses and Isracl His nature [18 essences, 
by explaining the name Jehovah, iii. 14, ‘I am that I am!’” 
Thus the whole sense is reduced to this, that the meaning of the 
name had not been revealed to them. Name is defined revealed 
nature. What then are the attributes, strong, Almighty, by which 
‘God manifested Himself? Are. they not His revealed nature? We 
know. nothing of the nature or essence of God but what Iis attri- 


butes reveal. }} . 
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* Alexander M’Caul, D.D., Examination of Colenso’s Difficulties, Part 2. 
t The portions in brackets have been added. 


November, 1866. 
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